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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SON OF A PEASANT, 
Martin Luther, 1483 — 1546. 
BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 

UTHER never forgot the hardships he suffered, 
nor the severity of both parents and teachers 
during his boyhood. We read delightful stories 

of his tenderness, playfulness, and loving-kindness 
to his own children; from his suffering as a timid, 
frightened hoy, often beaten for trifling misconduct 
by both parents, — indeed, once whipped fifteen times 
in one morning by a cruel teacher, although he 


was quite innocent and hardly comprehended the 
charge against him,—from all this suffering the 
great reformer learned to sympathize with, and un- 
derstand, child nature. The Germans call him a 
model husband, father, and citizen. 

His father was a miner. Both father and mother 
worked hard to support and take care of their family 
of seven children. Their faces in their portraits 
look as though severe, unvarying toil had been their 
lot. 

Luther said: “TI am a peasant’s son. My father 
and grandfather, all my ancestors, were thorough 
peasants.” And again: “My father was a poor 
miner; my mother carried in all the wood on her 
back; they worked the flesh off their bones to bring 
us up.” 


Such parents could not give their children a merry, 
happy childhood. However, they did not force them 
to work, but sent them regularly to school, Luther’s 
father was pure and noble, inflexible, upright, and 
industrious; his mother, modest and pious, commu- 
ning often with God in prayer. Both parents were 
strict and grave, punishing their children, especially 
the oldest, Martin, severely for the slightest mis- 
conduct. At school the discipline was still more 
severe. For his parents were loving, and punished 
him only from a mistaken sense of their duty 
toward him; but his teachers seemed to find pleas- 
ure in the chastisements they inflicted. He says, 
“The schools were prisons and hells, and in spite 
of blows, trembling fear, and misery, nothing was 
ever taught.” 
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It is a relief to turn to the love and tenderness 
that he showed to his own children. He was “sick 
at heart,” he says, when his first little daughter, 
Elizabeth, died, though she was only eight months 
old. He was consoled for his loss by his third 
child, a daughter,— little Magdalene, or Lenchen; she 
was his favorite child. The little girl was pious, 
gentle, and loved him most devotedly, She had 
a long and severe sickness when she was but thir- 
teen years old. It ended in her death, September 
20, 1542, and the touching parting of this good father 
and good child brings tears to our eyes. “ Iam happy 
in the spirit, but in the flesh I am very sorrowful.” 
And again: “I have sent a saint to heaven; could 
mine be such a death as hers, I would welcome 
such a death this moment.” So strong is natural 
love that we cannot bear it without sobs and sighs 
from the heart, and without a bitter sense of death 
in ourselves.” 

This was the only grief in this happy household, 
though at times Luther had a little anxiety about 
his oldest son. The great reformer loved to watch 
the games and pleasures of his little ones, and he 
said of them, “Their life is the most blessed and 
the best; they have none but pure thoughts and 
happy imaginations.” 

I would like to quote his delightful letter to his 
little son Hans, in which he pictures heaven as a 
lovely, smiling garden, where the children are all 
joyful, where they play and dance; and he entreats 
his dear little Hans “to be a good boy, to pray and 


learn well,’ so that he may be permitted to come . 
. J P 


to this garden. He signs it ‘‘ your father who loves 
you, Martin Luther.” 

He used to repeat every morning with his children 
the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and a Psalm. After dinner there was usu- 
ally musie with the-guests and children. Sacred and 
secular songs were sung; for, he said, “The heart 
grows satisfied, refreshed, and strengthened by 
music.” 

He speaks of the Elector’s home as “a happy Par- 
adise, which God had allowed to bloom for him and 
his little boys and girls.” His own was as happy. 


No man was ever so completely skilled in the 
conduct of life as not to receive new: information 


from age and experience. TERENCE. 


MARCH, 


Monta whom nobody praises, 
Boisterous, blustering, blue March, 
Here’s a poor rhymester who raises 

His voice in honor of you, March; 
What if no buttercups, daisies, 

Nor mignonette ever yet grew, March, 
Under thy. skies of leaden, 

Of deaden and desolate hue, March @ 
Facing thy blasts is sport while it lasts 
To those who’re brave and true, March. 
Volumes of verse have been written 

On May —presumably arch — 

But never a poet was smitten 

By thine Amazon beauties, O March! 
And yet, though thy face is frost-bitten, 
And you sometimes have taken the starch 
Entirely out of me, March, 

IT neyer will give you the mitten ; 

For spite of your name and your leonine fame 
You are better than any mere kitten! 
Not weavers of verses Byronic, 

Who scoff at the grandeur of toil, 

Can take thy sharp air as a tonic, — 
Their hope is in cod-liver oil; 

Not girls, whose faces are mealy, 
Whose waists are wasted in stays, 

Find aught in thy presence to praise; 
But the maidens who follow out freely 
Great Nature’s infallible ways: 


Ah, them thy chilling breath braces, 

And a walk on thy blustering days 

Adds freshness to all their fair graces, 

Brings rich color into their faces, 

Brightens their eyes, and sets their blood flowing 

Like wine through their veins while high winds 
are blowing. 


Month whom nobody praises, 
This song is written for you, March. 
Enough of sunshine and daisies: 
You nourish the strong and the true, March. 
Let the weak singers then sigh on, 
Their sonnets on May are a sham, March; 
What is the roar of a lion, 
Tf it ends in the bleat of a lamb, March ? 
Marc Cooxr. 


For Buery Other Sunday. 
HIS LITTLE FOREIGN FRIEND. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 


BY KATE BURLHIGH. 
‘ , 7 ELL now, Joe Blake, you just hear my plans, 


and see if we can’t have a fine time,” said 

John Gordon. “ Well get all the boys we 
can, and bring all the provisions we can raise, set one 
of the boys to gather wood and make the fires, and 
we ‘Il celebrate our holiday in Iceland, if you say so, 
in grand shape.” 

The reader must here understand that Iceland was 
in this case not a country, but a small division of a 
town in New York State, splendid in its facilities 
for coasting, skating, ice-boating, fort-building, and 
everything else of that nature. It was a fine place 
in summer-time too, with its large pond and nice 
grounds for games and picnics. But now the boys 
had determined to make a new use of it. It was 
Washington’s birthday, and they fairly longed for 
some kind of diversion entirely new. 

John Gordon had been thinking up something for 
several days, and had submitted different plans to 
his school-fellows; but somehow nothing had pleased 
them like this. 

“But,” said he, “in order to keep warm we must 
every one of us agree to do his share of the work. 
There must be no drones in our hive on that day.” 

They all agreed to this, and then John proceeded 
to count his men. John was chosen chairman of the 
committee by universal consent. There were several 
on the committee, — one to get all dishes and cook- 
ing utensils needed, another to get or make some 
stools and benches, and still another to collect wood 
enough for the fires, while each boy was charged to 
bring everything in the way of provisions that he 
could get. Jason Barnes was the boy appointed to 
get the pots and kettles and the dishes, Colin Camp- 


_ bell to get together the seats and wood. 


Besides these that we have mentioned, out of a 
class of thirty there were only fifteen more that could 
join them. John Gordon expressed his regret for 
that circumstance; but Colin Campbell said he was 
glad of it, for there were some boys in that school 
that he cared very little about, and who cared very 
little about him. 

“That ’s because you are too clannish,” responded 
Gordon, “You feel yourself above them, as of 
course you are. Now, my father is very democratic, 
and so am I. I like all the boys,—or at least I 
try to.” 

“Well, that is easy for you, Jack,” Colin replied; 
“they all like you, — boys and teachers and all. It’s 
different with me, you know; I’m an odd lot.” 

“Nonsense, Colin!” replied Jack. “The boys like 
you, of course. If they did n’t, 1’?d —just make ’em, 
that’s all.” 

Colin laughed outright at this sally. “At any 
rate,” he answered, “no boys’ tricks or yarns will be 
likely to separate us, will they, Jack ?” 

“T should rather guess not,” responded Jack; and 


then, true to his British nature, not to show any un- 
necessary sentiment, dashed off on another subject. 
Said he: “Iam real glad, Colin, that little Gatti is 
going with us. He was so pleased when I told him 
to be sure to join us. I don’t believe that poor fellow 
has many ‘larks,’ and he’s very bright and ambitious 
for an Italian. Somehow he sort of moves me, that 
boy; he makes me wish I could do something for 
him, his big dark eyes are so pathetic.” 

“For all his big eyes and his white teeth, he’s not 
a bit handsome,” said Colin. “See what a short 
figure he has, and a turned-up nose. He’s just a 
fruit-dealer’s son; and I would n’t be afraid to bet 
anything that before we’ve lost sight of him he’Il 
take up his father’s business and carry it on, and 
won’t get beyond that either.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Jack; “but he’s too good for 
that. Some one will help him on, maybe.” 

Then the boys returned once more to their first 
matter under discussion. 

“Who’ll be the cook, or cooks ?” asked Campbell ; 
“for we shall need two.” 

“Tt won’t be fair for us to decide that,” said 
Gordon. “ Wait till the boys get together, and see 
what they want, sha’n’t we ?” 

Colin assented. 

Colin Campbell had a good head for planning; 
and he had gone over there after school for three 
nights and had worked at making a long table and 
some benches, so as to be beforehand on the morning 
of the twenty-second and have some time for skat- 
ing or other fun himself. Fortunately, the fathers of 
two of the richer boys in the school had the winter 
previous given permission for a carpenter to put up 
a rough shed, back to the prevailing cold winds, with 
a good roof and floor, so that the boys and girls could 
have a good place in which to put on their skates. 
This winter Colin Campbell and some other boys 
constructed a door, complete with hinges and pad- 
lock; and so Colin felt safe to leave both work and 
tools there. . 

Another boy had been smart enough to go around 
among the boys’ mothers and borrow iron cooking 
utensils and dishes, which he carried down to the 
camp on a wheelbarrow ; and they felt themselves so 
fully equipped that they declared if any girls should 
happen to visit their camp that day they would invite 
them to stop, %nd would do the honors of the place. 


The morning broke crisp and clear. Things were 
planned well, and were fairly under way. The en- 
thusiasm was infectious; and those boys who didn’t 
plan to go, and were therefore left out, were begin- 
ning to regret it deeply. 

Little Guilio Gatti was so pleased to go that for 
his contribution he brought an immense bunch of 
bananas, almost bigger than he was himself, slung 
on his back and over his shoulders. He stooped 
much under his load, but did not halt or rest until he 
had deposited his fruit in a corner of the shed. 

The other boys saw he was quite out of breath and 
quite tired out, and they set up a shout of “ What’s 
the matter with Gatti? He’s all right! Three 
cheers for Guilio Gatti! ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah!” 

The little fellow smiled and showed all his white 
teeth as he leaned back and looked around to note 
the contributions of the other boys. Really, as far 
as he could see, he thought he had done as well as 
anybody there. One of the boys brought cold roast 
beef; another, roast turkey; and a third, a basket of 
eggs. Another, whose father was a baker of fine 


‘cake and bread, brought several delicious loaves of 


French bread. 

There was a cook chosen upon his own recommen- 
dation. He averred that he had cooked for two 
summers in a camp of boys in Maine. Gatti pleaded 
to be chief stoker, and said he would help the cook 
by roasting all the potatoes in the ashes, and serving 
them in a way he knew the boys would like. Gatti 
knew he was not very warmly dressed, and had no 
skates; and, as the weather was pretty keen, he knew 
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he could keep warmer by the fire than outside on the 
pond. The committee on affairs readily consented, 
and little Gatti proceeded to do his part of the work. 

Some of the boys skated a good part of the time, 
while others looked on longingly. John Gordon, who 
always kept his eyes wide open, noted the difference 
in the expressions of the faces of the skaters and 
of those who were left out; but nobody complained. 

At last Jack Gordon sang out ta Colin Campbell: 
“Tsay, Colin, let us rest a spell now, and lend our 
skates to the fellows who didn’t bring them.” That 
was John’s delicate way of saying that some could n’t 
afford to own any. 

“All right, Jack,” said Colin; “good enough 

So the exchange was effected ; and “Jack,” as the 
boys liked to call him, insisted on Guilio’s putting on 
his skates and allowing himself to be taught a little. 
Guilio objected at first; but after a while he owned 
that he should dearly love the sport if he knew how 
to start off fast and sweep along gracefully, like 
Campbell, for instance. 

_ After the learners had skated all they wanted to 
for the first time, Jack looked at his watch, and lo! 
it was certainly time to begin active preparations for 
dinner. Some boys had insisted that in order to 
have a good dinner, up to the standard, soup must be 
served first; and so the cook had been commissioned 
to make a good soup or chowder, and plenty of it, as, 
of course, their meats being cold, they needed it all 
the more. 

The cook and little Gatti found that they had 
plenty to do to begin right away ; and the other boys 
all proceeded to unpack hampers, and take account of 
stock. Hans Kruger, a good-natured German lad, 
whom the boys generally liked, brought some things 
from his father’s grocery which pleased the crowd 
very well, such as canned corn, tomatoes, some pre- 
served ginger, and chocolate. The boys decided that 
the last two articles, together with the French baker’s 
nice cakes, hot coffee, and Gatti’s bananas should 
form the dessert. 

Things went on finely; the boys enjoyed the pre- 
parations greatly. The dinner was all ready, and 
the table looked very pretty indeed. One boy, who 
had n’t had anything special laid out for him to do, 
cut evergreen boughs, and decorated the rough walls 
of the shed with them in crosses and festoons; and 
the stationer’s son put the finishing touch on by pla- 
cing at each plate a very gay Japanese napkin. The 
order of things was reversed on this day; for the 
boys who had the richest fathers and moved in good 
society served the others, and seemed glad to do it. 
They could not help wishing they had not kept their 
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plans so entirely to themselves, since some of them | 


would have been glad to have the girls see how well 
they could arrange a table. To be sure, the china 
and crockery were of a great variety of patterns and 
colors, but the boys declared this to be an improve- 
ment, saying it broke the monotony. 

The lads were at last seated and eating their dinner 
merrily, telling stories the while. They did justice 
to all the good things, and agreed that things eaten at 
home in just a “common, every-day house” could n’t 
taste half so nice. At last they got to the very last 
course, which was bananas. Jack and Colin were 
slicing theirs up daintily, and putting milk and sugar 
over them. 

Gatti looked up in surprise. “ We always eat them 
in the rough,” he said. ‘“ Are they good that way ?” 

The eyes of several of the boys turned toward 
him as he asked the question. 

“T should think they were; that’s the way I like 
them best,” said Jack. But almost before he had 
finished speaking his eyes took on an expression of 
unmitigated horror. Colin looked almost as much 
terrified, and they dropped forks and spoons simul- 
taneously. Jack, as soon as he could find his tongue, 
exclaimed: “Look, Guilio! look down quick at your 
chest!” 

This poor Gatti, exactly in the fashion of many 


oe : 


foreigners, had unbuttoned his jacket at the neck 
when he got very warm standing over the fire taking 
the potatoes out of the ashes, It was open still, as 
he was sitting near the fire, and nothing but a thin 
gauze undershirt covered the upper part of his chest. 
On that undershirt, just stretching himself as he 
came into sight, probably from under the jacket 
collar, lay a most deadly spider, a tarantula, 

Gatti had not discovered it; but he was immensely 
startled when his next neighbor at table jumped up 
from his chair as if he had been shot. Little Guilio, 
as soon as he did see his enemy lying almost over 
his heart, became powerless to do anything. Hyen 
while he realized that his very life depended upon 
prompt action, he was absolutely helpless. 

“Shake him off, Gatti!” shouted Hans Kruger. 

“Quick, quick, Gatti!” said Colin Campbell. 
“Take a fork and put under him!” 

But poor Gatti turned a blank stare upon the com- 
pany, and then gave a piteous little look at his own 
chest, regarding the creature with perfectly white 
lips, as if it were a mountain, or something equally 
immovable. 

In reality, Gatti did not dare to arouse or incense 
the spider, which it was evident had been nearly 
frozen to death, and was still in a semi-torpid state. 
It had been brought into port in a large ship-load of 
bananas; and Gatti had prolonged its travels by 
bringing it to the camp in the particular bunch which 
he had selected for his contribution. It had got dis- 
lodged from the bunch onto Gatti’s neck or shoul- 
der, and slipped under his jacket ; then the heat had 
warmed it gradually, and it was at that very moment 
doing what in a child we should call yawning and 
stretching, Gatti’s collar was thrown farther back 
during the meal. 

When Jack’s eyes had first discovered the creature 
about three minutes before, it was inanimate; all its 
claws were doubled under, and the points rested upon 
its body. But now it was stretching each member to 
its fullest extent, as if trying its condition. To the 
boys who were acquainted “with the nature of the 
beast’ its movements were terrifying indeed. 

This sight was too much for Jack Gordon. He did 
not, however, lose his head. He told Kruger and 
the French lad, who were his near neighbors, to take 
up Gatti gently, one by the feet and the other by 
the head, and lay him down on the bench, and avoid 
all unnecessary motion, so as not to disturb the 
tarantula. They did so; and Gordon promptly 
seized the tongs, which were far from cold, and 
advanced to grapple with the enemy. 

Remarking as he came along, “Perhaps I may 
burn you a little, Guilio, but I must get him off, you 
know,” he gingerly removed the unwelcome stranger 
from poor Gatti’s chest. This was easier than one 
might think; for the combative instincts of this 
spider made him promptly grasp the tongs and try to 


bite them. 
(To be continued.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SPARROW’S RETORT, 


BY ISABELLE H,. FITZ. 


I sar at my wide-open casement, 
And gazed at a spot on the ground 
Where hundreds of twittering sparrows 
Were busily hopping around. 


T said: “ You’re the pest of the city ! 
I gladly would kill you outright! 

You are quarrelsome, thieving, and noisy, 
And put all our songsters to flight.” 


When out from the edge of the circle, 
Now saucily cocking his eye, 

Stepped forth a diminutive sparrow 
And lifted his yoice to reply. 


“You say we are thieving and noisy, 
And quarrelsome too, — but what then ? 
Have you taken the pains to compare us 
With those perfect creatures called men ? 


“Our lineage, pure and unbroken, 
Was founded long ages ago : 

We may not have crossed in the ‘Speedwell,’ 
But yet we are ‘ English, you know.’ 


“We are quarrelsome ? Granted! We know it. 
Such conduct one’s fair name must soil; 

But whence come the strikes and confusion 
That put your whole land in a broil ? 


“Since this is our coming transgression, — 
We ‘put other creatures to flight,’ — 
Pray have you forgotten the Red men, 
And who have usurped their first right?” 


L listened in silent amazement — 
You scarcely could call me afraid — 
But tell me, I pray you, my children, 
What answer I ought to have made ? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MABELLE’S BIRTHDAY, 
BY FANNIE BEST JONES. 


ABELLE was a bright little girl who was 
eagerly. watching for her fourth birthday to 
wheel around. She wondered how a birthday 

looked, and was very anxious to see hers; but when 
it finally appeared, she was greatly disappointed. 

“ Why, it’s just like any uzzer day,” she said to 
mamma, mournfully, as she looked out of the window 
in the morning. 

But the nice gifts she received restored her happi- 
ness; and when the little party that mamma had 
planned as a pleasant surprise for her gathered in 
the afternoon, Mabelle decided that it was quite dif- 
ferent from other days after all. 

The weather was very warm; so the little folks 
played on the lawn, under the big trees. They ate 
ice-cream out of the daintiest of china saucers, and 
drank lemonade out of little glass cups; while the 
sponge-drops and jelly-cakes that mamma had made 
rapidly disappeared. 

The children were merrily donning the gay paper 
caps they found in their bonbons, when Mabelle’s 
auntie arrived, although she hadn’t been invited, 
and did not know there was to be a party. She 
was warmly welcomed, for Mabelle loved her dearly. 
She brought with her a bright gilt cage containing 
a pretty canary bird. She said it was her birthday 
gift to Mabelle, who was filled with delight to have 
a bird of her own. : 

Mamma hung the cage on the veranda, and the 
bird broke out in a joyous song. “Tweet, tweet, 
tweet, tweet, tweet, twee!” it sang over and over 
again. 

Mabelle sat down on the grass, and gazed up at 
the bird with a puzzled look in her great serious 
eyes. Birdie, perching himself on his swing, turned 
his little head to one side, as he blinked roguishly at 
her, all the time pouring forth his sweet song,— 
“ Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, twee!” 

At last Mabelle jumped up, clapping her hands. 

“ Auntie! auntie!” she cried, “do you hear what 
the birdie says?” 

“What, dear?” asked auntie with a smile. 

“Tt says, ‘Sweet, sweet, sweet!’ and I b’lieve it 
wants to say ‘Sweet Mabelle!’” 

“Tt couldn’t say anything 
auntie, positively. 

“Sweet Mabelle!” cried the children, joyously. 
And from that day forth the little girl was always 
called “Sweet Mabelle.” 


prettier,” asserted 
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A STREET 


IN ITALY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STORY OF AN ICICLE. 


BY MRS. LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


OTHER,” said Grace, “I shall never have 
M anything more to do with Fanny B—.” 
“What is the matter with her?” said 
mamma, “is she a bad child 2” 
“Oh, no,” replied Grace, “but their family is 
quite common; her mother washes and irons clothes 
for a living.” 


“Dear, dear,” said mamma, “how proud we are, 
and yet we are all descended from one who was 
made of common dust. Bring your sewing and sit 
down beside me. While I am mending papa’s coat 
I will tell you a story. 

“There was once a proud little Icicle, who stood 
all alone out in the cold. She wore a dress that 
sparkled like diamonds; but with all her grandeur 
no one cared to approach her. The snowflakes 
were having a merry game of tag in the sky, 
Nearer and nearer the earth they raced, until some 


ot»them spied Miss Icicle. ‘Do come and join us 
in our play, they cried, ‘you look so lonely!’ But 
the proud Icicle shook her head disdainfully. ‘No, 
said she, ‘you are entirely too common to associate 
with me; Iam a princess by birth, — King Frost’s 
daughter,’ So she turned her back upon them until, 
provoked by her pride, the snowflakes scampered 
off to renew their game. 

“<J'll show the world just what you are, you silly 
thing,’ called Grandfather Sun from his cloud chariot. 
So he sent some of his children, the sunbeams, to 
breathe their hot breath on the Iciele’s head; this 
made her feel so sick that she wept great tears. 
The more she wept the thinner she grew, till at 
last a tiny pool of water was all that was left of 
the frost princess. 

‘** Ho! ho! ho!’ sang the gay old Sun, 
‘You see, the Frost king’s daughter, 

In spite of all her lofty ways, 

Is only common water.’” 

“Gracie, dear, do you understand why I told you 
this story 4” said mamma, putting her arm lovingly 
about her little girl. Grace did not speak; she felt 
ashamed of her foolish pride, and mamma continued : 
“Everything we have we owe to the dear Lord’s 
bounty, and we should not look down upon our poorer 
neighbors because he has seen fit to bestow a smaller 
portion of this world’s goods upon them. At the 
last great day they may hold a higher place in 
heaven than ourselves.” ] 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MORE TRUE STORIES. 


AY after day a weak, trembling old gentleman 
went out for a few minutes’ walk. He leaned 
on his cane with his right hand, and with his 

left hand he leaned on the shoulder of his dear lit- 
tle granddaughter, eight years old. 

Very slowly they walked thus, stopping often to 
rest, and to hear a few words of cheer from those 
they met, who knew them both so well. It was in 
a beautiful village, and the people generally knew 
each other. 

“Grandpa couldn’t come out this morning, he 
was too tired,” little Bessie said one day, as she 
went alone to bring the morning mail. And he 
never went out again, but is waiting for his dear 
little Bessie in a world where there is no sickness, 
no pain. 


Mildred and Belle are two sisters. These are their 
real names; but you must not ask me their last 
names, for if they read this very short story about 
themselves, it might not please them to find their 
entire names given to the large circle of boys and 
girls who read Every Orner Sunpay. 

Mildred is very quick in her movements, and soon 
finishes anything she has to do. Belle is slow, and 
takes a long time to do the same thing; and some- 
times Mildred gets quite out of patience with her 
sister. 

One morning, while Belle sat on a hassock button- 
ing her boots very leisurely, her sister had entirely 
dressed herself. Turning around to see what kept 
Belle so long occupied, she was quite disgusted with 
the “lazy girl.” Just at that moment Belle looked 
up, and Mildred gave her sister a little push, saying, 
“Do hurry, Belle; what is the use in being so slow ?” 

That didn’t suit the lady at all. She finished her 
dressing, and then, as usual, the girls went to mam- 
ma’s room. 

“Mamma, Mildred pushed me, and she is a naughty 
girl.” 

“Ah! is that so?” asked mamma. 

“Well, Belle is too slow for anything; she might 
get dressed as soon as I,” said Mildred. 

“You might try helping instead of pushing, and 
see how that will do,” said mamma. “God helps us 
when we ask him, you know. He never pushes us.” 

C.. RE 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF ANIMALS, 
No. VII, — Alderney. - 
BY EVELYN 8. FOSTER. 


“LEAVE your meadow grasses mellow, 

Mellow, mellow; * 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow: 

Quit your pipes of parsley hollow, 
Hollow, hollow ; 

From your clovers lift the head ; 

Come uppe, Jetty, follow, follow, 

Jetty, to the milking shed.” 


HE scene of the picture we have 
to-day ison one of the lovely 


Channei Islands. These small 
islands ave in the Bay of St. Michael, 
a part of the English Channel, north- 
west of France. Their entire area is 
less than one hundred miles ; but small 
as they are, they have many charms 
for those who love rural and seaside 
scenes. Four of these islands —Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark — 
have given their names to celebrated 
breeds of cattle. ‘These cattle are very 
valuable, attractive in appearance, and 
gentle in disposition. 

We sometimes see in our own coun- 
try one of these small cream-colored 
cows grazing on the lawn of some fine 
country residence. She makes a pretty 
ornament, and seems to complete the 
beauty of the grounds. When we see 
such a living picture in our summer 
rambles, we can imagine how pleasing 
aherd of these cattle must look in “a 
flowery meadow” of one of the pic- 
turesque islands which is their native 
home. 

On these islands many of the flowers 
that we cultivate with so much care 
in our greenhouses and window-gar- 
dens, getting only little plants in re- 
turn for all our attention, are seen 
growing tall and vigorous in the open 
air. There the fuchsia reaches a 
height of many feet. There the mag- 
nolia is as large as a tree. There the 
camellia and arbutus have their home. 
Hundreds of different kinds of flowers 
have been found there, and many 
different kinds of birds. There are 
seen growing oranges, and figs, and 
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Jersey is the largest of the Channel Islands; 
Guernsey is a little over fifty square miles in extent. 
Of Alderney we may say, much beauty in a little 
space, since it is even smaller than Guernsey, being 
less than ten square miles in area. 

These islands are very attractive to artists, and to 
invalids who long for a quiet resting place; they. are 
also beginning to be a favorite resort for tourists. 

Edwin Douglas is an artist of our own time, 
having exhibited his first painting, “A Yeoman’s 
Charger,” in 1865. His pictures are very popular. 


THE ALDERNEY. 


The heart is like a musical instrument of many 
strings, all the chords of which require putting in 


harmony. SAADL 
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GETTING EVEN. 
BY GERTRUDE MORTON CANNON. 
NN sere HOBSON, you’re the meanest boy I 


ever saw!” Posey turned her angry, tear- 
stained face toward her brother as she 
clasped tightly her little white kitten 
whose back was adorned with red and 
blue stripes, 

“Pooh! the paint’s nothing but 
water colors. “Iwill wash off easy 
enough. I would n’t make such a 
baby fuss over nothing!” And Willie 
strode off with his hands in his pockets, 
whistling manfully, and trying to look 
unconcerned. 

“TY don’t care. 1°ll get even with 
you some day, — see if I don’t,” cailed 
Posey after him. 

That noon at dinner Posey was very 
quiet. Hereyes still showed traces of 
weeping. Willie seemed to be in the 
best of spirits. Ile addressed one or 
two laughing remarks to his sister; 
but she replied with so much dignity 
that he finally devoted himself en- 
tirely to his dinner. ‘At the close of 
the meal he turned to his mother, 

“Say, mamma, may I go over to 
Tom’s right after dinner? His uncle’s 
there with his microscope, and he’s 
going to show us lots of things. It’s 
great fun.” Posey looked up at this, 
and her eyes grew large with interest. 
“It’s nothing girls would know about 
or care for,’ Willie went on loftily. 
“May I be excused and go now, 
mamina ?” 

“But, Willie, I have an errand I 
want you to do for me just as soon as 
you have finished your dinner.” 

Willie’s face fell. 

“QO mamma, can’t Posey —” 

“No, my son, Posey cannot.” 

“But after that, —if I hurry back? 
There won’t be much time. Tom’s 
uncle’s going in the afternoon train. 
Please, mamma.” 

Mrs. Hobson hesitated. It was hard 


other fruits and trees found in our 
own country. 

One of these islands — Guernsey — was the home 
of the great French author, Victor Hugo, during his 
long banishment, and there he wrote much of his 
famous book, ‘“ Les Misérables.” 

Edwin Douglas has given us lovely glimpses of sev- 
eral of the Channel Islands, with their cream-colored 
cattle and pretty milkmaids, taking the names of the 
islands for some of his paintings, —“ Jersey,” “ Alder- 
ney,’ “ Guernsey,” and “Sark.” It is difficult to say 
which is the most pleasing. All are attractive. The 
picture we have to-day is “ Alderney.” 

We have a glimpse of the hills, the rocky shore, 
and the pretty bay in the background; and in the- 
foreground, among the flowers, we have the grace- 
ful milkmaid with her pretty little cow and fawn-like 
calf. The peasant girl has a kerchief on her head 
and wooden shoes on her feet. Over her shoulder 
she carries some cabbage-stalks, that are a charac- 
teristic production of the Channel Islands. These 
cabbages have been called “the Standing Army 
of Jersey.’ They grow on tall stalks, which are 
made into walking-sticks and exported to other 
countries, finding a ready sale. They resemble the 
bamboo, 


oes Yee 


Some admire them so much that they say with enthu- 
siasm that he in great measure fills the place left 
vacant by Landseer’s death. It is said that several 
times one of his pictures has been mistaken for 
Landseer’s, and not at all to the reproach of that 
artist. 

He was born in Edinburgh, and received his educa- 
tion at the School of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
where he exhibited his first picture. For many years 
he lived in Edinburgh ; but his more recent pictures 
have- been painted in London or Surrey. 

In one corner of his paintings may be seen a 
“bloody heart” between the letters E. D. The 
“bloody heart” has been the crest of the Douglas 
family for many years. 

When the milkmaid of our picture sings to her 
pretty cow, she may put into her song the thought of 
Jean Ingelow’s lines with which I began my sketch ; 
but her song is no#an English song. 

The Channel Islands belong to Great Britain ; but 
they are close to the coast of France, and were a part 
once of the dukedom of Normandy. The language 
of the people is French; and the peasant girl sings a 
French song to her buff-colored cow. 
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to deny pleasure, and when the pleas- 
ure was a profitable one as well, it was doubly hard. 
Still, Willie’s careless, heedless ways were growing 
more and more serious every day. Reluctantly she 
replied : : 

“My dear, the wood-box T told you to fill this fore- 
noon is still empty. Biddy is busy ironing; and as 
you forgot it this morning, and caused her so much 
inconvenience, I see no other way than for you to do 
it as soon as you return.” ‘ 

«Then it will be too late to go to Tom’s.” 

“T am sorry, dear, but you know who alone is to 
blame.” 

Willie arose from the table looking very crest- 
fallen. He imagined Posey’s delight in his disap- 
pointment, and he left the room hastily. It took 
him longer to do the errand than he had planned. 
Mrs. Ridge was not at home, and he had to walk 
half a mile farther. When he reached home, he 
was tired and warm from hurrying. 

“Bothersome old wood!” he ejaculated to him- 
self as he started for the shed: “and Posey might 
have done that errand as well as not. Just because 
T had some fun with her old kitten! Huh!” Willie 
lifted the cover of the big wood-box, looked in, and 
shut it again with a bang. Quickly he rushed through 
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the house to the sitting-room, where sat his mother 
and Posey. “O mamma,” he cried excitedly, 
“Biddy has filled the box! Now, may I go,— 
quick ?” 

Mrs. Hobsun looked up from her work. 

“Biddy has not done it, Willie. She has been 
ironing ever since you went.” 

“But, mamma, it’s full, — brim-full.” 

Mrs. Hobson turned toward her little daughter, 
who blushed, and examined closely the doll’s dress 
she was making. 

“Did you fill the box, Posey #” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

Willie stared at Posey; then he looked down at 
poor wet, bedraggled Fluffy drying herself in the 
sun after her hard scrubbing. He felt his cheeks 
growing warmer still. 

“You filled that big box with that heavy wood, 
Posey?” he stammered. Posey nodded. Willie 
stared harder than ever at his sister. “ What made 
you do it?” he asked finally. 

Posey basted a ruftle half-way around before she 


answered. She seemed almost as much embarrassed 
as her brother. 
“Why,” she said slowly, “I knew how nice 


*twould be over to Tom’s, and I thought ’t was too 
bad you could n’t go. I didn’t mind filling the box.” 
And she could n’t forbear adding, “I thought, too, it 
would be a good way of getting even.” 

Willie whistled from sheer amazement. 

“Well, if girls aren’t the funniest,” he said; 
“anyway, I know one thing, — Posey’s a pretty 
good one.” 

He did not say he was sorry, but he stopped and 
stroked Fluffy’s wet coat. Then he took a stick of 
candy from his pocket, broke it in two pieces, and 
gave Posey the larger half. She took it with a 
grave “Thank you,’ and put it on the table beside 
her. 

“And, mamma,” Willie continued, “ perhaps Posey 
would enjoy the microscope. May she go? I guess 
we 'll have time to see a part of it, if we hurry,” 

Posey jumped up quickly and got her hat. 

“Come, Willie, let’s hurry,” she said, with a very 
happy light on her face. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE SOLDIER. 


BY GRACE M. DENNISON. 


T was a winter morning. The sun was not yet 
if high enough te see over the top of Friend’s Hill; 
the ice on the cove still lay in the cold, black 
shadow at its foot. In the road the snow creaked 
with chilly complaint beneath two small feet as their 
owner trudged along under the black, branched pines. 
Two small hands, in two large mittens, were thrust 
far down in two deep pockets. A red woollen muffler 
met a blue woollen cap all around, except for a small 
space in front; there two bright eyes peeped out at 
the bare branches and the glittering crust, and a red 
mouth rounded itself in the gay refrain of “Ankle 
Doody.” 

A cheery little figure it was, which seemed to 
belong on the sunny side of the hill, On it went, 
however, in the shadow, now whistling, now singing, 
now stopping for a snowball to shy at the gray, 
uncovered head of an old rock. Finally the road 
turned a sharp angle to the right, and with a quick 
little incline ran suddenly down to the bridge across 
the cove, Bobby ran too, and then stopped with a 
surprised prolongation of a high note. 

“Whew! What’s this?” he said briefly. 

It seemed as if his journey must end just here. 
‘There was only one way to the point of land on the 
other side of the cove; that lay straight across the 
bridge. And the bridge? Since yesterday morning 
something had been going on here. Then Bobby 
had gone across as usual for his grandmother’s milk, 


and had stopped in the middle to jump up and down 
on the shaking old draw, and wonder, as he looked 
between the rails, if the “ minnies” were cold under 
the ice. Now there was only one plank across, 
nailed carelessly on some beams, while the old, worn 
timbers lay on the shore beside the road in a frosty 
pile. Only one narrow plank, covered with frost, 
and with slippery little stretches of smooth ice here 
and there! 

Bobby looked at the plank, then at his sturdy legs, 
with their bright striped stockings. He measured 
the width of the passage, and found that his two feet 
just reached from side to side. Then he shook his 
round head with a curious movement, which seemed 
to begin somewhere in the red muffler, and end in the 
knob on the top of his cap. He could n’t be sure 
about keeping on there, particularly with the wind 
blowing straight down the cove from the northeast. 
But then, what would granny do? She had said: 
“Go get my milk, I can’t drink my tea without it. 
Don’t play, and you shall have a doughnut when you 
come back.” He must go somehow, he thought. 

Taking the can from under his arm, Bobby grasped 
it firmly by the handle in his left hand. Then, lying 
down quite flat; he wriggled on to the plank. Curl- 
ing his feet beneath gave him a grip in one place. 
Then with his teeth he pulled off his mittens, be- 
cause they were so clumsy, and, clasping the edges 
of the rough boards with both small red hands, he 
was ready for advance. Like a great inch-worm 
he worked himself slowly along. His hands grew 
colder and colder, the wind seemed to sting through 
all his wrappings, and his legs became cramped and 
stiff; but he had to keep on. 

Once he raised his head to look. He was just 
about in the middle then, though it seemed as if he 
had come three times as far. He could hear the 
water gurgling round the piles beneath. He would 
have liked to blow on his hands in an effort to warm 
them a little, but he dared not loosen his hold. The 
little fellow’s courage began to weaken, and two big 
tears forced themselves out upon his cold cheeks. 

Again he started. His coat had frozen to the 
board while he rested, and separated from it with a 
strange, ripping sound. Would the end never come ? 
If he should fall off, what would granny say ? 
And who would get the milk for her tea? He 
was a pretty small boy, he knew, but he was good 
for that much, as he would show. The thought gave 
him fresh courage; so with innocent persistency he 
struggled on. 

In the meantime the men who were at work on the 
repairs of the bridge had come to begin their day’s 
task. 

“ Bill,” said one hale, weather-beaten old man, as 
he leisurely jammed the tobacco down into his pipe, 
‘nears like I see sumthin’ out there on the bridge 
a-movin’. Is’t a dorg?” 

“Blest ef I c’n tell. No, ’tain’t. It’s a boy, 
sure ’s preachin’! Why, it’s Ma’am Davidson’s 
young un goin’ for milk! Don’t ye know, he goes 
over to Hervey’s ev’ry mornin’? ” 

They stood watching little Bobby’s progress, at 
first in wide-mouthed amusement. As they saw, 
however, with what an effort each hitch was made, 
as they realized that cold and weakness were gaining 
upon the little fellow, they held their breath, and 
thought of the thin ice and the frigid water beneath. 

“Don’t step on the planks, Bill; it might frighten 
him. Then he’d be a goner, sure,” one of the men 
said, warningly, as old Bill started to the rescue. 

There was nothing to do but to wait impatiently 
as the last few feet of little Bobby’s journey were 
passed. Then, as he lay exhausted, numb, and weak 
where the road joined the bridge on the other side, 
they hastened across. 

“What did ye do it for?” Bill asked, as he gath- 
ered the boy in his big arms, and rubbed the cold 
hands. 

“Granny sent me for the milk. She can’t drink 
her tea ’thout it. A pint’s what I want.” Bobby 


closed his eyes, with a delicious sense of returning 
warmth and irresponsibility. 

“Young feller,” said old Bill, solemnly, as he 
deposited Bobby safely, milk and all, at the corner 
of the lane where granny lived, “don’t ye try that 
agin. But ef you’ll always mind orders that way, 
and think like that about your grandmother, we ‘Il 
make a soldier of ye some day that ’ll show ’em what 
a soldier ought to be.” 

That was high praise from Bill. 
in the army himself once. 


He had fought 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY. 


Darry-pown DILLY came up in the cold, 

Through the brown mold, ; 
Although the March breezes blew keen on her face, 
Although the white snow lay in many a place. 


Daffy-down-dilly had heard underground 

The sweet rushing sound 

Of the streams, as they burst off their white winter 
chains, — 

Of the whistling spring winds and the pattering rains. 


“Now then,” thought Daffy, deep down in her heart, 

“Tt’s time I should start! ” 

So she pushed her soft leaves through the hard-frozen 
ground, 

Quite up to the surface, and there she looked round. 


There was snow all about her,— gray clouds over- 
head, — 

The trees all looked dead. 

Then how do you think Daffy-down-dilly felt, 

When tlre sun would not shine and the ice would not 
melt ? é 


‘Cold weather!” thought Daffy, still working away : 
“The earth ’s hard to-day ! 

There ’s but a half-inch of my leaves to be seen, 
And two thirds of that is more yellow than green! 


“T can’t do much yet, but I ’Il do what I can, 

It’s well I began! : 

For unless I can manage to lift up my head, 

The people will think that the Spring herself ’s dead.” 


So, little by little, she brought her leaves out, 

All clustered about ; 

And then her bright flowers began to unfold, 

Till Daffy stood robed in her spring green and gold. 


O Daffy-down-dilly, so brave and so true! 

I wish all were like you! 

So ready for duty in all sorts of weather, 

And holding forth courage and beauty together! 
Selected. 
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HOW SLEEPY-HEAD LOST HIS HEAD, 
WHILE WIDE-AWAKE WON GREAT 
REWARD. 


BY MARY F. THOMPSON, 


FT HERE were once two tiny creatures living in 
the sea-water. They had bodies with many 
joints, like some insects, several pairs of legs 

and feelers, stout jaws, a head, and a pair of big 

eyes. They were very much alike, and they both 
swam about very actively at first, seeking their food 
and dodging their enemies; for the water is full of 
greedy fish and hungry crabs, and these soft-bodied 
creatures have a hard time to keep out of the stom- 
achs of their enemies. 

Now these two little creatures that began life just 
alike soon began to behave very differently. When 
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danger approached, when a greedy fish or crab made 
adash or a grab at them, one of the little fellows 
would dart away and paddle briskly with his little 
swimming legs. The other, however, would hide in 
the first hole he could find, or curl himself up in 
the crevice of a rock. | 

The next time danger threatened, our little Wide- 
Awake found himself stronger and better able to 
swim away faster; for his legs were growing, and 
his head and brain were growing, and his eyes were 
growing so big, looking out for enemies, that they 
began to stick up on his head on stalks, and abnor 
winked, they looked so wise. 

Our little Sleepy-Head, however, still hid in the 
rock; and although he had legs that were just as 
strong as Wille b wake, he did not use them, but 
curled them up, and merely clung to the rock with 
them, until they grew quite out of shape, — they were 
of no further use to swim with, but were only good 
to hold on to the rock, 

When these two little fellows began life’s race, 
they both fed on sea-water only ; for there was nour- 
ishment enough in the water that they freely drank 
to sustain their little bodies. But the active life 
that Wide-Awake soon began made him very hun- 
gry, and he found himself growing so strong that 
he dared to attack some of the hungry enemies 
about him. With his stout claws he tore open their 
shells and made a hearty meal from their fat bodies. 
So he grew and grew, long and stout, —so long that 
he had to double half of his tail under him, and 
even then he was a foot long. 

Sleepy-Head, meantime, was doing nothing but 
cling to the hollow in the rock, feeding on his 
weak diet of sea-water, and never growing larger 
than the end of ue little finger. Kind Nature, 
“that good old nurse,” put a little shell around him 
to protect him from his enemies. But the worst 
thing about it was, that Sleepy-Head lost not only 
his nimble legs, but also his head and his eyes; for 
his head became a mere wad of gristle, and his eyes 
lost all powery since they were of no use to him while 
his head was buried in the dark. The only traces 
that remained to him of his former, active, free- 
swimming life were his hinder pairs of legs, by 
which he still continued to paddle the water and 
kick food into his mouth. 

And now I am quite sure you have all seen both 
of these creatures, which are so very different when 
they are old, but which begin life very much alike. 
The long fellow, with the many jointed body, many 
legs, eyes on stalks, and tail doubled under him, is 
the lobster. The little fellow, no longer than the 
end of your finger, growing on the rocks by the sea- 
shore with a little shell around him, is the barnacle. 
If you go down on the rocks at low-tide and watch 
the barnacles when the first wave of the fresh tide 
comes in, you can see them open their little prison- 
shells and thrust out their feathery feet to draw in 
a drink of the life-giving water. It is a pretty 
sight; but you pity the little imprisoned beings, 
erashed by passing footsteps. 

Now what is the moral of this story out of Nature’s 
great book? Isn’t it something like-this: Nature 
has given all many gifts; but if we are not brave 
enough, or wise enough, or industrious enough to 
use those wifts, we shall lose them, and go backward 
instead of forward in life’s race. 
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BIBLE TRAVELS AT HOME. 
No. VII. 
BY A. E, HOWARD. 
TANDING under the blue dome of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, notice that it is sup- 
> ported by eighteen pillars, and lighted by win- 


dows around the circle from which the dome springs. 
Let us follow this throng of persons toward the 


centre. Here is what looks like a tiny temple. We 
stoop to enter the Chapel of the Angel, for the door- 
way is low. What is this stone? The monk tells us 
it is the one rolled from the tomb of Jesus. As we 
pass into the inner chapel, we are struck by the 
mellow light from these forty-three lamps and the 
fragrance of burning incense. Notice the hush over 
the place, the devotion shown by these pilgrims; for 
this is believed by them to be the holy sepulchre 
itself. See how worn the slab marking the tomb of 
Christ has become by the pressure of adoring lips 
upon it for many centuries. 

We will return to the rotunda, for back of the 
sepulchre is the Chapel of the Copts and the Chapel 
of the Syrians. Here is a grotto; and these two 
tombs are said to be those of Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimathea. 

Let us now pass north into the Latin Chapel. This 
is shown as the place where Jesus appeared to his 
mother. Pilgrims are crowding here to kiss the 
broken shaft, the Column of Flagellation, We will 
linger a moment and examine the sword, spurs, and 
cross of Godfrey de Bouillon. ‘These are used in 
the ceremony of receiving Knights of St. John into 
their order, and have existed since the days of the 
crusaders. 

Let us hasten now to the Greek Chapel. What is 
this column in the pavement? Ask the guide. Does 
he not tell you it marks the centre of the earth and 
the place where the dust was taken to create Adam ? 
I heard him also say Adam’s tomb was not far off! 

We now come to the Chapel of St. Helena, and 
will go down into the cavern where the three crosses 
were found, also the nails and crown of thorns. 
Jesus’ cross was known through a sick person being 
healed by coming in contact with it, so the guide will 
tell you. Look at that beautifully sculptured cross 
and the bronze statue of Helena. 

We must visit Calvary, or the Chapel of Golgotha, 
ascend these eighteen steps, see the gorgeous display 
of lamps, pictures, gilding, and mosaics. There is an 
altar; under it is a hole. Put your hand through, 
and you can touch the place where the cross stood. 
Here on the right and left are two others for the 
other crosses. What is this piece of brass for? It 
covers a rent in the rock, when “the earth did quake, 
the rocks rent, and the graves were opened.” ‘These 
are the legends which hover about this spot, which 
has become the shrine for worshipping millions. 

Should we visit the church on Sunday, we might 
hear services being carried on simultaneously with- 
out regard to each other, — Greeks preaching while 
the Latins strike up their music, or marching in pro- 
cession through some other chapel, to hold service. 
As we leave the place, let us at least, however much 
our faith may be shaken as to the truth of all we 
have seen, carry away with us some sense of the 
pious devotion that has been lavished here for ages. 

Should we pass out of the Damascus gate, we 
should see a knoll, and on one side a precipice. 
Jewish tradition regards this knoll as a place for 
public execution. Criminals would be hurled from 
the precipice, and stoned. Hence it is called the 
House of Stoning; and it is said Stephen met his 
martyrdom here. There is no reason to believe that 
Jerusalem possessed two places for execution; and 
the fact that Christ was put to death by the Roman 
method of crucifixion is not an argument in favor of 
Calvary. The knoll is now used as a Mohammedan 
cemetery, and may have been in Jewish days a burial 
place. Major Conder has made the discovery of a 
Jewish tomb supposed to have been built prior to the 
Christian era. Can it be this is the “new tomb” in 
which the body of Christ was laid? Certainly its 
place, so near the ancient spot for executions, is 
suggestive, and touches our feelings more than the 
display at the Chapel of Calvary. 

And now let us visit the Haram-esh-Sherif, — the 
Noble Sanctuary. Here once stood the Temple. 
The summit of Mount Moriah is now a broad _plat- 
form, surrounded by a wall with numerous gateways. 
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This we are entering is on the western side. Mount 
these steps; we are in the sacred precincts, An area 
of thirty-five acres, it is cool and pleasant, —a rest 
after the narrow, dirty streets. ‘his vast level plat- 
form has been made by cutting away rocks, raising 
vaults, and filling hollows. Beneath the surface the 
ground is honeycombed with cisterns, altogether 
capable of holding ten thousand gallons of water. 

Look at that raised platform of marble, sixteen — 
feet high, with broad steps leading to it, crowned by 
the Mosque of Omar, or Dome of the Rock. Here 
we must remove our shoes, for this is sacred ground. 
Recent discoveries prove that the eastern wall of the 
Harom-esh-Sherif is part of the foundation built by 
Solomon. Before entering, notice it is eight-sided, 
each side sixty feet in length. The wall is thirty-six 
feet high, and has four doors. For sixteen feet it is 
cased in different-colored marbles; then rise beautiful 
arches, seven on a side, windows being set in some. 
Above the marble casing notice the different-colored 
tiles, and the row in blue and white, on which are 
verses of the Koran. Let us enter, and see the 
interior beauty. 

(To be continued.) 


LESSON IN NUMBERS. 


I Have a little lesson 
In numbers every day ; 
And, if you like, Ill tell you 
The kind I have to say, — 
T call them play. 


There was a little pigeon, 

And when he said “ Coo, coo!” 
Another little pigeon 

Close down beside him flew, — 
And then there were Two. 


Two pretty ships were sailing 
As grandly as could be ; 
And, “Ship ahoy ! ” another 

Sailed ont upon the sea, — 


Then there were THREE. 


I had a pretty rosebush, 

That grew beside my door ; 
Three roses bloomed upon it, 

And soon there came one more, — 
Then there were Four. 


Four bees a-gathering honey — 
The busiest things alive; 

And soon there came another 
From out the crowded hive, — 

Then there were FIve. 


These last were rather hard ones, — 
The roses and the bees ; 
But my mamma says, “ Numbers 
Get harder by degrees,” — 
Harder than these. : 
St. Nicholas. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE COLOSSEUM. 
BY MARY E. WHAVER. 


HE Colosseum, as presented in a recent num- 
ber of Every Oruer Sunpay, gives our 
readers a yery correct idea of its appearance 

and its surroundings. 

On the left is seen Palatine Hill; passing around 
to the right you would see, if you were there, the 
modern street-cars passing along ; and standing on 
the opposite side of the view given you would he 
looking toward Capitoline Hill, with the capitol 
building in full view. 
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The Colosseum, built during the first century a. D., 
has been, all down the ages, one of the most interest- 
ing and wonderful attractions in Rome. During the 
early centuries the gladiatorial shows in the arena 
were witnessed by many, many thousands of pegple. 
It is said that eighty-five thousand could find seats, 
and nearly twenty thousand more could find standing- 
room in this grand amphitheatre. 

It was originally ornamented on the outside with 
beautiful marble statues, and the bricks were linked 
together with bands of brass and bronze,—not a 
spot but was made attractive ; — and the interior was 
equally beautiful. It required eleven years to erect 
this immense building. Many thousands of Jewish 
slaves were compelled by the emperor to work, receiy- 
ing a mere pittance for their labors. 

For one thousand years and more this building 
gave to the Romans amusements of various kinds. 
The gladiatorial shows were frequent; when men 
and beasts were thrown into the arena together, after 
the manner of the Moors and Spaniards, the people 
looked on, cheering the conqueror, no doubt, much 
after the manner of to-day at the baseball and foot- 
ball games. Human life was of little value during 
the early centuries. 

The last fight between man and beast in the Col- 
osseum was in September, 1332, Every champion 
successively encountered a wild bull; and the victory 
may be ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no more 
than eleven were left in the arena, with the loss of 
nine wounded and eighteen killed on the side of their 
adversaries. 

During the two centuries following, this building 
was a free and common quarry, until the Pope 
surrounded it with a wall, and granted both the 
grounds and edifice to the monks of an adjoining 
convent; but in the middle of the sixteenth century 
Pope Paul III. and many of the’ nobility built for 
themselves palaces with bricks from the Colosseum ; 
and it seemed certain not one stone upon another 
would be left if some authoritative power did not 
intercede to prevent its destruction. 

Pope Benedict XIV. assumed the power, and since 
then the protection of the church and government 
has been the means of preserving the ruins as we 
see them to-day. The estimated value of the ruins 
extant is about one million dollars. Not an ornament 
of any kind is left on the inside or outside; the walls 
and archways of the original four stories extend now 
about one-third around the building:; all the rest of 
the fourth and part of the third story has been carried 
away to build palaces for the rich. 

This amphitheatre is now the property of the gov- 
ernment; so if any of our young readers should go 
to Rome, the Colosseum is not a place where you 
could enter at will, but you must pay one lire of 
Italian money as entrance fee, 


Find earth where grows no weed, and you may 


find a heart wherin no error grows, KNow gs. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tux Editor has received the following letter from 
a lady whose ability in teaching is well known : — 


Epiror or Every Orner Sunpay,—If your col- 
umns are not closed to the subject of ‘small talk’’ and 
“easy to comprehend” stories for children, may I add, 
in favor of giving them books to grow up to, the testi- 
mony of a more than octogenarian, a physician, and one 
who for many years was a member of the school com- 
mittee in a city adjoining Boston? In a very interesting 
conversation with this gentleman last fall, he told the 
writer that he had uever ceased to be thankful to his 
father for the pains he took to form in him the habit of 
careful and instructive reading. From the time the lad 
was eight years old until he entered college —at thirteen, 
if I am not mistaken —a certain portion of every day 
was devoted to this object, and it never was allowed to 
be interfered with for any but the weightiest of reasons. 
In this way father and son read together many of the 
best works in ancient and modern history, securing for 
the boy not only an introduction to an important branch 
of study, but an early and delightful companionship with 
his father, which has always been most gratefully cher- 
ished. Heaven forbid that we ever lay upon the little 
folks burdens too heavy to be borne; but it is surely a 
great and blessed privilege to lead them lovingly in 
wisdom’s ways. Reaver or FE. O. 8. 


Mrs. Weaver, who describes “The Colosseum,” 
has visited the ruin seyeral times, and gives us the 
benefit of her first-hand acquaintance with the spot. 

We have two stories by talented “ young contribu- 
tors” in type, crowded out from this number. 

To the older writers for Every Ornar Sunday 
the Editor expresses his regret over the fact of delay 
in printing their articles. Our columns are small, 
and our contributions many. 


LETTER-BOX. 


HELENA, Mont, 
Dear Epiror, — With pleasure I hail and read your 
Every Orner Sunpay. The capital city of Montana 
has quite a large Unitarian congregation. It meets in 
the d. A. R. hall at 11 a.m., and Sunday School at 
12.15 p.m., every Sunday. Mr. Crooker is our pastor. 
I am twelvefyears old. Our Sunday School had a beau- 
tiful Christmas-tree. Every scholar received a useful 
present; mine was a book called Longfellow’s ‘‘Byan- 
geline,” which IT love to read. Is the enclosed enigma 
worth printing in the Every OrnEeR Sunpay ? 
Yours truly, HENRIETTA STEINMETZ. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
Dear Epiror, — Enclosed you will find an anagram. 
I am a member of the First Unitarian Sunday School 
here, and like your paper very much. I hope the puzzle 
is good enough to be printed. 
W. ARcHER, 


Yours truly, 
Troy, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Epiror, —I belong to the Unitarian Sun- 
day School here. I read the Every OTHER Sunpay, 
and I like it very much. I enjoy working out the enig- 
mas. I will send you the answers to Enigmas XXIII. 
and XXIV. I hope these answers are right. 

Yours truly, OxtvE RIckERSON. 


BARRE, Mass 
Dear Epiror, —I have enjoyed getting out enigmas 
very much, and will send you some of the answers, be- 
sides one enigma, which I hope will be good enough to 
print. Yours truly, DeLtA WILDER. 


RIDDLE-ME-REE. 


My first is in cut, but not in split. 

My second is in hurt, and also in hit. 

My third is in axe, but not in tool. 

My fourth is in learn, but not in fool. 

My fifth is in knot, but not in tie. 

My sixth is in live, and also in lie. 

My seventh is in turn, but not in twist. 

My eighth is in finger, but not in wrist. 

My whole is a man of very great note, 

Who was made famous by the sermons he wrote. 
Cuartes WHitnry DAL. 


ANAGRAM. 
Ex algush etbs owh gualsh slat. R. E. D. 


OMITTED HEADINGS. 


I am a creature of the sea; without my head I am 
healthy. 

Iam a dish; without my head [ am tardy. 

Tam a rude boat; without my head I am an animal. 

I am a fruit; without my head I am the opposite of 
every. 

I am an expression of affection; without my head T am 
an organ of hearing. Carriz B. 
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PI PUZZLE, 


RMAGARM si a etysyrm, 
Matirhicet eh sheat; 
Utb ’lelh keat eth rizpe ni yithors, 
Eh stea os yman tased. 
CHANNIE V. PARKER, 


ENIGMA XXVII. 


I Am composed of twenty-three letters. 
My 16, 18, 12, 19, 5, is a nourishing food 
My 20, 9, 8, 13, is a small mountain. 
My 2, 22, 23, is a body of water. 
My 21, 6, 7, is an obstruction. 
My 11, 1, 10, 4, 6, 14, is a land spoken of in the Bible. 
My 38, 22, 17, 14, is what we get in April. 
My whole is a distinguished man’s celebration. 
J. Henry Eneouisr. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 12. 


Enigma XXIII, Sin has many tools, but a lie is a 
handle which fits them all. 

Enigma XXIV. Suffer little children to come unto me. 

Anagram. Every cloud has a silver lining. 


AN ISLAND PUZZLE. 
1, Manhattan ; 2. Ireland; 3. Jamaica; 4. Hayti; 
5. Iceland; 6. Japan; 7. Madagascar. 


A FLOWER DIAMOND, 
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The difficulty is not so great to die for a friend 
as to find a friend worth dying for. 
Henry Homx. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Easter Services. — No new Easter Service will 
be issued this year. The pamphlets for 1891, 1893, 
and 1894 will be reprinted. Price, 5 cents a copy; 
or, $4.00 per hundred. 

Breinninc oF Curistranity.— The lessons for 
March are now out. Subjects: “Conversion of 
Saul,” “The People worshipped the Apostles,” “The 
Meeting at Jerusalem,” ‘‘ Paul and the Jailer,” and 
“The Mob at Thessalonica.”” The Intermediate are 
prepared by Rey. Edward A. Horton, and the Ad- 
vanced by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer; they are printed 
in one leaflet. The Primary is also a four-page, 
illustrated leaflet, prepared by Mrs. J. C. Jaynes, 
Price, 50 cents per hundred. 

Heart GArpDeEns is a series of picture lessons on 
cardboard, intended for infant-class or kindergarten 
use. They have designs which can be cnt out, or 
crayoned, or perforated, with texts and appropriate 
sentence. There has been quite a demand amon 
our Sunday Schools for something of this kind; and, 
as the Sunday-School Society is not prepared to pub- 
lish immediately anything in this special line, it is 
hoped that these “symbols,” or picture cards, will in 
a certain degree meet the wants of our Unitarian 
Sunday Schools. They are in the main free from 
objectionable doctrine. The price is so low that, even 
if a few lessons in the set should prove distasteful to 
any teacher, there ought to be enough material left 
of sufficient value and use. The first quarter is now 
out. This consists of a set of twelve cards. Price, 
5 cents per set, postage prepaid. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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THE uniform subscription price of Every OrnEer 
Sunpay is forty cents a vear; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. Al] members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers 


constitute a volume ; publication is suspended in July — 
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